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For “*The Friend.” 
Incidents’ and Reflections.—No. 24, 
EXERCISE OF FAITH. 


Billy Bray thus describes his labors in the 
erection of places for worship in the part of 
Cornwall iv which he lived :— 

‘In the neighborhood where I lived there 
were a great many dark-minded, wicked peo- 
ple, and chapels were few. The Lord put it 
into my mind to build a chapel. My mother 
had a small place; and by one of her little 
fields there was a small piece of common. 
The Lord opened my mother’s heart to give 
a spot on that piece of common to build on. 
When my mother gave me the ground, I be- 
gan to work as the dear Lord told me, and to 
take away the hedge of my mother’s field, and 
to dig out the foundation for a chapel, or a 
house to worship God in, which was to be 
called Bethel. Many will have to bless God 
for ever that Bethel Chapel was built, for 
many are in heaven already that were born 
there. In that day there was but one little 
chapel in our neighborhood, at a place called 
Twelveheads, which belonged to the Wes- 
leyans. Our people had a little old house to 
preach in, which would hold only twenty or 
thirty persons. So we wanted a place to 
preach in, and the people a place to hear in. 
Paul had a thorn in the flesh, and so had I. 
For I had not only the wicked against me; 
but a little class which was held in the house 
where we preached; most of them turned 
against me, and tried to set the preachers 
against me. But with all they could do, they 
could not hart me, though they made me un- 
casy at times. I went to work, and raised 
stone, and got mortar, and set the masons to 
work. And the dear Lord helped me, for I 
was very poor, and had no money of my own. 
Bat the dear Lord raised me up friends, who 
sent me money to pay the masons; we got 
the chapel walls up, and timber for the roof; 
and then got it sawed and put up. Bat we 
had not timber enough by one principal ; and 
I asked my Heavenly Father to send me some 
timber, or money to buy some. That morn- 
ing there wasa Wesleyan local preacher home 
praying; the Lord said to him while he was 
on his knees, ‘Go down and give William 
Bray a pound note.’ At that time there were 
no sovereigns; there were one pound notes, 
drawn on the banks, After he had taken his 
breakfast he came down to me by the chapel, 
and said to me, ‘What do you want a pound 
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note for?’ and I replied, ‘To buy timber to 
put a principal up on that end of the chapel.’ 
He said he never felt such a thing in all his 
life, ‘for while | was home praying this morn- 


ing it was always coming into my mind to go} 


down and give you a pound note, and here it 
is.’ So I had the note, went to Truro, bought 
a principal, put it up on the chapel, and there 
it is to this day. When the timber was on 
the chapel, I went round, and got two pounds 
towards covering the chapel. At that time 
we had young children, and the youngest of} 
them was taken very ill. When my little 
maid was taken ill, Satan tempted me that it 
would take seven pounds to cover the chapel, 
and I had but two pounds; and our little one 
would die, and it would take one pound to 
bury her, and then | should have but one 
pound left. The devil tempted me very much 
on that point; for if 1 wanted it [ had a right 
to take it, for the dear Lord and ‘me’ in this 
place kept but one purse ;* and I paid any 
money that I earned at mine to the chapel, 
when I wanted it. So I had but one to give 
my account to, and that was the dear Lord, 
the very best comrade that man can ever have. 
So the devil tempted me that the child would 
dic. While I was thus sore tempted, it came 
into my mind that I should be paid for build- 
ing this chapel, and it was applied to me, 
‘Because thou hast built this chapel, I will 
save thy child’s life. And | said, ‘ Where is 
this coming from?’ And it was said to me, 
‘I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
be nothing doubting, it is I, saith the Lord ;’ 
and I believed it; and it was so.. When I 
went home I told my wife that the child 
would not die, for the Lord had told me so. 
She replied, ‘ Don’t say so ; for all the neigh- 
bors say she will die, she is so very ill’ I 
then went to the mine to work ; when I came 
home the child was not any better, and had 
not eaten any meat. On that night the child 
was very ill; and got no better all. the fore- 
noon of the next day. She was very ill when 
I came home to dinner. That day I was after- 
noon ‘core’ at the mine. We knelt down to 
pray ; the child was lying in the window-seat ; 
we bad for dinner what was very plentifal at 
that time, fish and potatoes ; and in my prayer 
[ said, ‘ Dear Lord, thou hast said that my 
child shall live, but she has not eaten any 
meat yet.’ And she began to eat meat there 
andthen. She is living now, and is the mother 
of ten children ; so the Lord made the devil a 
liar once more. The devil did not do me any 
hurt; he only made me bolder. I had only 
two pounds; and the cost would be seven 
pounds by the time the roof was on. I bor- 
rowed a horse, and rode ten or twelve miles 
from where | lived, up among the farmers, 
and asked one of thom whether he had any 
reed to sell, for | wanted three hundred 


* This expression may be misunderstood without an 
explanation. He freely used his own money, when he} 
had any, but what was given him for the Lord’s cause 
was sacredly appropriated. 
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lsheaves. He told me he had, and that it was 
£2 for a hundred, So I told the farmer to 
bring three hundred sheaves to me as soon as 
he could, and some spears for them. But I 
did not tell him that I had only two pounds. 
He brought down one hundred first, and some 
spears. I had three pounds when he came ; 
so | paid him for the hundred of reed, and the 
spears ; and had a few shillings left. 1 asked 
the farmer to bring down the rest of the reed 
as soon as he could; but didn’t tell him I had 
not money to pay forit. And it wasn’t neces- 
sary that I should, for by the time the other 
two hundred sheaves were sent a friend gave 
me money to pay forit. Then I put a man 
to work to cover the roof, and that would cost 
one pound ten shillings with a little other 
work besides ; and when the man came to be 
paid I had but one pound; so I wanted ten 
shillings more. The Lord put it into my 
mind to go into a high road near where a 
great many people went up and down to work; 
and the first man I met was P. B. I said to 
him, ‘ You have not given me anything yet 
towards my Father’s house.’ And he said, 
‘No; nor do I intend to.’ I replied, ‘ What, 
are you “amind” for the Lord to say to you in 
that day, You saw me a hungered, and gave 
me no meat; thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; 
a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, 
and ye clothed me not?’ And he said, ‘ Well, 
I don’t mind if I do give you ten shillings.’ 
I said, ‘That is just the money I want.’ So 
he gave me the ten shillings; and I went 
home and paid the thatcher. 

“ Afier that I wanted timber for the door 
and windows and forms. A mine had lately 
stopped ; and they were selling off the timber. 
There was a bargain in timber, for one pound 
six shillings; but I had not money to buy it. 
To afriend who asked me whether I had been 
to the mine, and bought any timber, I said I 
had not, because I had no money. Then he 
gave me one pound, and with that and some 
other sums the Lord sent me from other 
places I was able to buy what I wanted. As 
the timber had to be brought home to the 
dear Lord’s house, I wanted a horse and cart. 
One of our neighbors bad a horse, but he said 
she would not draw anything. I asked him 
to lend her to me. He told me I might have 
her, but she woald not draw; buat I took the 
mare and put her in the cart, and brought the 
timber home. I never saw a better horse in 
my life; I did not touch her with whip or 
stick, though we had steep hills to come up 
over. When I took back the mare, and told 
my neighbor, ‘I never saw a better mare,’ he 
said, ‘1 never saw such a thing; she will not 
draw with any one else.’ That mare was 
working that day for a very strong company, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; horses, angels, 
men, and devils must obey them. If there 
had been no one there more powerful than 
Billy Bray, she would have been as bad wit) 
him as with anybody else. Bat, bless and 
praise the name of the dear Lord, He said, 





‘The horse shall work, for the timber is to 
seat my house ;’ and what the dear Lord says 
shall be obeyed. 

“T went on and finished the chapel. Then 
some of them said, ‘Now your chapel is done, 
you shall not have preaching there.’ When 
they said that, I locked up the chapel door, 
and carried the key home, and hung it toa 
nail behind the door. I said, ‘ Lord, there is 
the key; I have done what Thou hast told 
me to do; the chapel is built, and there is the 
key; if it is Thy will the key should stay 
there seven years, or that it should be taken 
down every minute in the day, Thy will be 
done, my dear Lord.’ That very day our 
preacher appointed services at the new chapel 
even more frequently than I should have 
asked had I been present.” 

eshincillppaiioneni 
For “Tho Friend.” 
The Chemistry of Plant Growth. 
(Continued from page 103.) 

The same may be said of Hydrogen. This 
lightest of all gases exists in water, combined 
with half its volame of oxygen. The necessity 
of water to plant growth needs no proof. Not 
all its value, however, depends on the use 
made of it directly by the vegetable. It dis- 
solves various inorganic constituents of the 
soil, and puts them in a condition to be ab- 
sorbed by the rootlets, and carried up in the 
sap. ‘The plant thus fed becomes better and 
better fitted to imbibe other nourishment 
from the air which in decay is partly returned 
to the soil. Hence a rainy season so far from 
exhausting the soil, is really a cause of a per- 
manent increase of its richness, unless the 
farm products are sold off the farm without 
any adequate return in the shape of fertil 
izers. 


We now come to Nitrogen, the only one of 


the four elements which it is necessary and 
practicable that man be careful to supply in 
large quantities to his growing crops. For 
though it exists in unlimited quantities in the 
air, in a free uncombined state, the following 
experiment, repeated several times by Eng- 
lish and German chemists, seems to show 
that, in this state, it can not be used by the 
plant: A seed was carefully analyzed and the 
amount of nitrogen in it accurately deter- 
mined; a similar seed was planted in a soil 
from which all substances containing nitrogen 
were excluded. The air with which it was 
brought into contact was deprived of all 
gases, such as ammonia, that contained nitro- 
gen chemically combined with other sub- 
stances, while possessing its full proportion 
(about four-fifths) of the free nitrogen which 
always exists in theair. After the plant had 
grown it was analyzed, when it was found 
that the contained nitrogen was exactly the 
same as that previously determined in the 
seed ; thus showing that while it had used all 
the nitrogen of the seed, it could not assimi- 
late the uncombined nitrogen that existed in 
such profusion in the air. Whenever, then, a 
nitrogenous substance is decomposed, and the 
nitrogen given off into the air, it seems pro- 
bable that it is lost as plant food. It certainly 
is, unless there are natural causes in opera- 
tion which .nduce the nitrogen to combine 
chemically with the oxygen, and thereby 
again become available. ‘The electricity in 
the atmosphere does produce this combination 
in a slight degree, as nitric acid is found to be 
more abundant in the air after thunderstorms. 
It is also claimed that there is sufficient elec- 
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trical action continually going on between a 
growing plant and the atmosphere, to effect 
this union. But all of this seems inadequate 
to compensate for the amount of free nitrogen 
that is poured forth into it. All decay of 
animal and vegetable substances, under cir- 
cumstances where the nitrogenous gases are 
not retained, is an occasion of loss. The im- 
mense amount of drainage that is daily swept 
into the sea from the large cities all over the 
earth, involves a tremendous waste of ni- 
trogen—a waste that will not be recovered 
for a long time, if at all. The explosive force 
of gun-powder is due to the sudden formation 
of gases, which take up several hundred times 
the volume of the original powder. One of 
these is nitrogen, derived from nitre, one of 
the constituents. This goes to swell the vast 
amount of nitrogen in the air, useless as plant 
food. Here we may then derive an economic 
argument against war. If the nitrogen lost, 
perhaps forever lost in a great battle, had 
been applied to the sustenance of vegetable 
growth, there would have been food enough 
produced to have maintained for a long time, 
all the victims of the battle field. The old 
method of warfare by sword and battle-axe, 
involved no such waste. But the civilization 
of the present, applied to the barbarous cus- 
tom, robs the future of its means of sustenance, 
diminishes the food supply of the earth, and 
is thus indirectly responsible for famine and 
want. 

It should be stated in this connection, that 
a French chemist, Basset, claims to have dis- 
covered a method of manufacturing ammonia, 
by combining hydrogen with the free nitrogen 
of the air. If this is to be relied upon, this 
most costly portion of plant food may be sup- 
plied in inexhaustible quantities and at a 
trifling cost. Worn out fields may be resup- 
plied with a most indispensable element, and 
their yield increased almost indefinitely. 

The sources of nitrogen adapted to the use 
of vegetables, are ammonia, and combinations 
with various bases in the forms of nitrates, 
These are largely supplied by the manure 
from barn-yards, and give to this article the 
greater portion, though not all of its value. 
Ammonia chemically belongs to the class of 
bases, but is so weak that almost any other 
base may drive it away. IlLence if lime and 
barn-yard manure are added to the soil at the 
same time, the effect is to expel the ammonia 
into the air, and thas lose it. This may be 
proven by mixing lime in a vessel with mois- 
tened manure, when the odor of ammonia is 
usually distinctly perceptible. Plaster, which 
is sulphate of lime, has an entirely different 
effect, tending rather to retain the ammonia, 
by effecting » combination as sulphate of am- 
monia, which is dissolved in the soil. 

Another source of nitrogen is nitrate of 
soda, or Chili saltpetre. This is found in 
large quantities on the western coast of South 
America, and is supposed to be due to the de- 
composition of immense masses of sea-weed, 
which have been washed on shore in geologic 
times, by storms. It contains about 14 per| 
cent. of nitrogen. It is largely exported, 
partly for use as a fertilizer, principally as 
the material from which saltpetre is manu- 
factured, and is not very expensive. 

Hence, with the exception of nitrogen, the! 
supply to growing vegetation of the four great 
organic elements will take care of itself; the 
carbon coming from the carbonic acid, always 
in the air, the bydrogen from the water, which 


cannot be supplied in large quantities by man, 

and the oxygen in combination with almost 

every thing which the roots draw up. There 

remain yet to be considered, certain inor. 

ganic elements, more or less widely diffused 
through the vegetable kingdom. 

ea For “Tho Friend.” 

Some Memoranda of the Massey Family. 

(Continued from page 102.) 

There is something very touching in the 

account of a dear child, early gathered to a 

Heavenly home, drawn up by Thomas Wight. 


An Account of Joseph Massey, son of Joseph and 
Eleanor Massey, of Bandon, Ireland. 


He was born the 13th of 7th mo. 1707. 
From his cradle he was observed to be a love- 
ly plant, and more than ordinary, subject to 
the words of his parents. * * When he 
came to know between good and evil, he was 
ready to do the good and refuse the evil, 
When instructed thereunto, very forward he 
was to learn his books; and when attained 
to read in the bible or other religious books, 
he was inquisitive to be informed about such 
things as started in his mind from thence, 
not usual with children so young; and would 
be speaking of God and Heaven; and some. 
times in the school, would utter very notable 
expressions which would cause his school- 
mates to admire [at] it, and speak of it as 
never to have heard the like from one so 
young. When he was about five years old, 
being ina meeting at Bandon, where a Friend 
was preaching, something that was said, reach- 
ed his heart [so] that he was broken into 
many tears; after the meeting was over, a 
cousin of his asked him what made him to 
weep; he said he was crying to his Maker 
for his sins; ‘‘ for,” he said, “if I don’t ery to 
Maker for my sins, Ife will not forgive my 
sins.” Note the reason understood for his 
using the word Maker, instead of God, was 
out of fear of taking God’s name in vain, in 
compliance with the 7th commandment; such 
was his reverent regard thereto. Several 
times after that, he was observed to be ten- 
dered in meetings in that town. 

When his mother removed to dwell in Cork, 
and pat him to school there (as his manner 
was at Bandon to reprove his school-fellows 
for speaking bad words, and which they took 
in good part), he used the same liberty in 
Cork; for which, some of the scholars de- 
rided and mocked him, which so troubled his 
mind, that he spoke of it to his mother; for 
he was apt to take notice of old or young, 
that would speak, or do anything that he 
thought was amiss. 

In his seventh year, he sickened with the 
small-pox; in which time, words dropped from 
him (and not only then, but some time before) 
as from one sensible of his latter end. He 
would often be relating one passage or another 
which he had heard or read concerning God 
or Jesus Christ; as, once he said, “ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Another time, “a liar is an abomination to 
the Lord.” Once he prayed to the Lord to 
deliver him from evil. Another time said, 
«“The Lord knows my misery,” repeating it 
again and again. And added, “The Lord pre- 
serve me.” He also said over the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Two days before he died, he said to his 
mother, ‘‘I am going out of this world into 
Eternal Glory—into Eternal Glory.” Before 
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he died, he of himself sat up in the bed and| tity that the above is a copy of the original, 


was heard by the nurse and his mother to 
make a melody to himself; from which his 
mother said, she thought he had received an 
earnest of a future glory and said to him, 
“My dear, what pretty song was that thou 
wast singing.’ At which words, he em- 
braced her with his arms and said, “Ob! my 
dear mother!” and blessed her, and laid him- 
self down. Afier which a hoarseness and 
straitness took him off from his speech except 
a single word or two now and then. Bat in 
the remainder of his time notwithstanding 
the malignity of his distemper, he kept in 
patience till he died, being next morning; 
leaving a blessed pattern and example for all 
young children and others to follow; that 
their latter end may be like his, and that they 
may receive an earnest of that future glory 
which he did, before they go hence, and be 
seen of men no more. 

He died the second-day of the Sixth month, 
1714, not fully seven years old. 

Tuomas Wiaurt. 


The certificates of character and station 
with which Friends were furnished in those 
early days, when removing to another place 
of residence, are much fuller in their state- 
ments, and must have furnished much more 
information to those to whom they were sent, 
than the very condensed forms which are now 
in use. This is shown by the following. 


Certificates of Samuel and Sarah Massey from 
the Meeting of Cork, Ireland, to the Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 

. From the Men’s Meeting of Cork, in Ireland, 
17th Fifth month, 1710, to our beloved Friends 
in the Province of Pennsylvania or elsewhere : 
where this may come. Whereas Samuel Mas- 
sey the bearer hereof, one of our Men’s Meet- 
ing, by occupation a tallow chandler and soap 
boiler, having had inclinations for several 
years past (as he informs us) to settle in 
Pennsylvania, and finding the same to con- 
tinue with him, concludes, if the Lord per- 
mit, to proceed in it. In order to it (as an 
opportunity is like soon to present) he desires 
a Certificate, as in such cases are usual, and 
he being asked the question, informs us that 
his going will be clear in respect to debts. 
So, as Friends have understood his mind be- 
fore, about two years past, and discoursed 
him now, what seems needfal, have thought 
fit to leave him to his liberty. The chief 
motive represented to us for his remove is, 
the want of trade to answer the great rents 
here and charges of his family, which he 
hopes will be easier to him in that country: 
is industrious and careful and his conversa- 
tion orderly: having a wife and five children 
besides servants. So, desiring all their wel- 
fare, conclude with the salutation of our dear 
love to Friends. . 

Your friends and brethren, 18th Seventh 

month, 1710. 
George Griffith, 
Joseph Pike, 
Ebenezer Pike, 
Walter Phillips, William Allen, 
Tho. Wight, and several others. 
At our Three Weeks’ Men’s Meeting in 

Cork, 28th Third month, 1711, upon the sor- 

rowful news of the above, Samuel Massey and 

family being taken by the French, whereby 
as he writes from Antigua, he was deprived of 
his certificate and desiring the copy thereof 
to be sent him; we the undernamed do cer- 


Samuel Randall, 
Richard Pike, 
Robert Pollock, 


delivered the said Samuel Massey the 18th 
7th month past. 


Signed in behalf of the said Meeting, 
Joseph Pike, 
John Dennis, 


George Griffith, 
Joseph Forn, 
Tho. Wight. 


Certificate of Sarah Massey. From Cork, 1710. 

From our Womans’ Meeting in Cork in 
Ireland, the 18th of the 7th mo. 1710. To 
our well beloved Friends and sisters in Phila- 
delphia in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. These 
are to certify that the bearer hereof our well 
beloved Friend Sarah Massey, wife of Samuel 
Massey and daughter of our Friend Thomas 
Wight, of Cork, having intentions of going to 
America with her husband and tender babes, 
and being one of a blameless life and conversa- 
tion and a member of our Womans’ Meeting 
many years, and one whom we are loath to 
part with, but that her husband’s inclinations, 
bending much for those parts, it can’t well be 
otherwise, we therefore let you know that 
she is one who is in the true love and unity 
with us, and accordingly do recommend her 
to your notice as such; desiring and hoping 
no other, but that her conduct and example 
with you there, may bespeak the same; so 
dear Friends in the same trae love and bond 
of unity, wherein our holy fellowship in the 
Truth stands, we dearly salute you, and bid 
you farewell in the Lord. 

Signed in behalf of the above meeting, by 
your loving Friends. 
Elizabeth Pike, 
Frances Griffith, 
Sarah Devonsher, 
Mary Sleigh, Elizabeth Allen, 
Sarah Fenn, Jane Wheddon, 

Susanna Wight, and others. 


A letter of advice, written by Sarah Massey, 
to her children shortly before her decease, 
has been preserved, and is subjoined. 


The advice of Sarah Massey to her children 

some little time before her death in 1742. 

This is for you, my children, Sarah, Wight, 
and Mary,* I not knowing how short my 
time may be, nor how | may be favored with 
opportunity (many being taken away sud- 
denly) it seems to rest upon my mind to leave 
these few lines with you as though it were 
my last words. 

I hope I need not say unto you as unto 
children (you being all arrived to years of 
understanding) to know your duty, both to 
God and man, and now that which is required 
of you is, to walk answerable to what the 
Lord has been pleased to make known unto 
you in the secrets of your own hearts. 

However, that which I recommend to you 
is, fear and serve God, and let him be obeyed 
by you in all things, so that you may expect 
a blessing to attend your undertakings ; be 
just in your dealings; true to your words; 
however, be not forward to promise, but when 
you have, endeavor to perform to the utmost, 
so that the truth may not be evil spoken in 
your behalf; and you that have children, see 
that you discharge a good conscience towards 
them; do not indulge wrong things in them ; 
but be good examples to them in all things, 


Jane Morris, 
Martha Devonsher, 
Rebecca Randall, 


both in plainness of apparel and plainness of 


speech, and although some make light of it, 
yet how deeply have many of our worthy 
elders suffered for it, and many other vain 


* Married to David Ferris in 1735. 
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customs! And see that you be mindful in 
coming to meeting, the week-days as well as 
the First-days, and also meetings of business, 
and remember you were not made to serve 
yourselves only, but to do some good in your 
day, age, and generation, according to your 
several abilities. And if it please the Lord 
to bless you with outward things, be not 
lifted up with them, but be ye the more bum- 
ble, for riches have wings and they flee away. 
Remember the advice of our blessed Lord 
which was, ‘Labor not for the bread which 
perisheth but for that which will endure.” 

I have little of this world to leave you, but 
yet have made a will, and if there be any- 
thing, I have left it amongst you, and I de- 
sire you may not be as strangers to one 
another, when I am dead and gone, but live 
in love and remember what your blessed Lord 
said, ‘“‘ By this shall men know that ye are 
my disciples, if you love one another.” So 
to Him who is able to preserve you, and keep 
you from falling, do 1 recommend and commit 
you, desiring you may so walk, as becomes 
your holy profession, that when day and time 
in this world shall be no more, you may have 
a place and an inheritance amongst the sanc- 
tified, through Christ Jesus, which is the 
earnest desire and prayer of your concerned 
and affectionate mother, 

Saran Massey. 


———+>—_____ 


Bible Distribution in China. 
BY J. THORNE. 


In some places, the streets will not allow a 
moment's stoppage of traffic. To raise a crowd 
is only too easy in almost any place, but in a 
frequented street it is hazardous, and the least 
tendency is met by counter cries to “move 
on.” The man who carries a cup of oil or 
piece of bean-curd, in his hand, becomes as 
uproarious as the coolie bending under two 
immense pails of water. All want their own 
way, and the correct policy is to bend to the 
wishes of the people. The only way to make 
known to every one what you have to dispose 
of is to speak out, as loud as you can, “The 
Glad Tidings!” so that shopkeepers on both 
sides of you may understand, as well as the 
passenger who jostles your elbow. Ifa per- 
son stops you, tell him to move along with 
you, and thus inform him of the books and 
price. The counting out of the “cash” is the 
only hindrance to free locomotion, and it is 
sometimes laughable to see the deliberation in 
which one “cash” after another is dropped 
into the palm of your hand, and as carefully 
counted, while the human tide is beginning to 
boil up and surge round you most threaten- 
ingly. Any one who has tried to stop or stem 
the current of life on the sidewalk of a large 
city at home, has only a faint idea of what 
happens here in China. To get out of this 
current into an eddy, or open space, where 
traffic may go on unimpeded though you may 
have hundreds closing around you, has its 
advantages and disadvantages. One advant- 
age is, that the crowd will know all about 
you, and what you have for them; but the 
intending purchasers on the outskirts of the 
crowd are prevented from offering their cash, 
or they do not feel that direct interest the 
speaker is trying in every way to excite. I 
have found it of advantage to retrace my 
steps after walking for miles. There are al- 
ways people on the lookout for “the book,” 
waiting this chance. Men, women, and chil- 
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ner, with their change ready in hand. 

From what had been told me at Nanking, 
I was led to expect that the Chinese were 
generally respectful to foreigners, Nanking 
Chinese having the name of being particularly 
ill-mannered ; I was not therefore prepared 
for the storm of abuse I received at some of 
the canal villages. I am something of an old 
stager in China travel, both in the north and 
in the south ; but never until now have I had 
small boys and infants thrown against my 
legs, and pushed in my way, hurled forward 
by unruly masses of young and old—‘‘ sons of 
Belial,” shall we say? Atone place I was so 
served, besides being hooted and yelled at 
from one end of the street to the other. I 
believe at one time the flesh was weak enough 
to feel the pressure, and | lost my command 
over the crowd, and when that is gone, good- 
bye to all comfort! They set upon me to trip 
me up, and used the small fry as projectiles. 
I walked on as quietly as I could, assuming 
the while that I was free as the air, whatever 
I may have felt. I stopped at a shoemaker's 
stall at his invitation, and he rose from his 
bench to get me ten “cash,” the crowd being 
momentarily bushed by the incident, and the 
shoemaker unaware of any row, so narrow 
and so close, so twisting and turning are! 
Chinese streets, and the trouble being all be- 
hind me. This break allowed me a breathing 
spell, and from the extreme limit of my weak- 
ness I was made strong again, and felt I was 
permitted to receive all the protection | 
craved. Leaving the bootmaker bowing over 
his new treasure, I turned to walk ahead 
again, when again the crowd became riotous. 
Entering something like a fishmarket at this 
juncture, the boys that were pushed against 
me came to grief. One tumbled over crying. 
I picked him up, and while doing that another 
bounced off of me into a tub of fish! The 
market men were now up in arms. Here I 
fortunately caught the ringleader, and twist- 
ing him around in front of me I told him 
plainly before the fish dealers my opinion of 
him, then ordering him off, gave him a shove 
back. The fish men took my part, and in 
another minute I was walking indeed, as free 
as air! 

It is like pouring oil on the raging sea to 
turn and face a crowd of men and boys—the 
scum even, it may be, of a city—and tell them 
firmly and quietly why you come to their 
place, showing them plainly the “ Book”’ so 
they can read its title, and telling themsimply, 
so that they can understand, the story of 
Jesus. Then all is plain; for if God is with 
us, who can be against us ?—Bible Soc. Record. 





The old minute-books of the Society’s meet-|ous. After the death of his two original part- 
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dren frequently have been met in this man-|had promised not to buy any more lace to|They have done much, by their industry and 


sell.— Select Miss. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


“ Little by little,” the tempter said, 

As a dark and cunning snare he spread 
For the young, unwary feet. 

“ Little by little, and day by day, 

I will tempt the careless soul away, 
Until the ruin is complete.” 


Selected. 


* Little by little,” sure and slow, 
We fashion our future bliss or woe, 

As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the stairway bright 
Up to the regions of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 

* Little by little, day by day.” 

—Early Dew. 


Selected. 





TIRED MOTHERS. 


A little elbow leans upon your knee— 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear— 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight 
You do not prize the blessings overmuch— 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow on your tired knee— 

This restless curly head from off your breast 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again, 

If the white feet into the grave had tripped— 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


I wonder that some mothers ever fret 
At their dear children clinging to their gown ; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If [ could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor— 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot 
And hear it patter in my house once more; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 

She was more blissfully content than I! 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head ! 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown— 
The little boy I used to kiss is—dead. 
— 


For “ The Friend.” 
George Moore. 
(Continued from page 98.) 
In his dealings with his partners and those 
in his employment he was liberal and gener. | 
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probity, to enable us to do so. It is one of 
the best acts of our lives.” 

All who had been with the old firm for five 
years received a donation of £50, and an ad- 
ditional £50 for every other five years’ service, 
No distinction was made as regards position 
in the firm. That bad already been acknow- 
ledged in the usual way by successive rises of 
salary. The reward was for fidelity of service, 
Even the porters, with one or two exceptions, 
received the same measure of acknowledg- 
ment as the heads of the different depart. 
ments. 

The benevolence of George Moore was by 
no means confined to public institutions. It 
began in his own household, all whose inmates, 
even those in the lowest positions, were treat- 
ed with affection and sympathy, which he once 
said, “is the best word in the English lan- 
guage.” His diary contains this passage, “A 
good master and mistress will seldom be 
afflicted by bad servants. Woe unto thee, oh 
my house, when thy master and mistress for. 
get their duty, and when those who rule in 
thee care not for those who serve!’ Asa 
consequence he was served honestly and faith- 
fully. At his death, some of his servants bad 
been with him upwards of twenty-five years, 

The young men and women who lived at the 
warehouse in Bow-Churchyard, were treated 
as if they belonged to his family. He pro, 
vided religious instruction, and founded libra- 
ries and reading-rooms for them. He got 
some of the most distinguished and influential 
men of the day to lecture to them. Finding 
that many of the married men, with large 
families had borrowed money off the firm, 
which was a clog to them, he paid them all off 
out of bis own pocket, with a remonstrance 
not to get into debt again. 

Finding through the City Missionaries, with 
whom he was in constant communication, 
that there were multitudes of people in Lon- 
don living together without the ceremony of 
marriage having been performed, he paid the 
marriage fees for thousands of persons in 
order to protect the women and give them a 
tie upon their husbands. It was all done 
privately, and neither the person who per- 
formed the ceremony nor those who were 
married, knew the donor of the fees. He did 
this for about twenty years to the close of his 
life, and paid out in this way more than £500. 

He was the constant resort of young men 
wanting situations. He kept in remembrance 
his own early struggles, and felt a lively in- 
terest in these adventures. When he could 
not employ them himself, he took great pains 
in finding places for them elsewhere. One 
whom he had thus helped says, that when he 
salled upon George Moore, ‘he told me there 


ings for discipline, present some curious in-|ners, he gave to the firm, into which younger|were more hands in bis own place than he 


stances of the zeal of our early Friends; their 
care of the poor, and their anxiety to carry 
into every-day practice, the principles of our 
religious profession. One entry, of the date 
of about 1674, would in the present day, it is 
certain, if the principle were acted on, render 
many of our members subject to dealing. 
Margaret Fell and Deborah Salthouse were 
appointed to visit a female member for the 
selling of lace, which the minute states to be 
needless, and Friends cannot own her in it, 
nor the covetous spirit which sells it for ad- 
vantage. At the ensuing meeting the matter 


was cleared up by the visitors declaring that 
the delinquent was broken and tender, and 


men had been introduced, the increase in value 
of the real estate they occupied, and which 
belonged to him, amounting to £45,000. Not 
long before his death in 1876, he carried out 
the wish to reward those who had been so 
long in his service at Bow-Church-yard, and 
who had so zealously helped to make his for- 
tune. “I am proceeding,” he says in his 
diary, “ to make large presents to each of our 
employés that has lived above five years in 


had work for, ‘ but,’ said he, ‘keep up your 
spirits, and I'll get you a place.’ Accordingly 
he wrote for me a letter of recommendation 
to a draper at Blackheath. He said, ‘If you 
do not succeed, come to me again, and I will 
give you a letter until I get youa place.’ He 
asked me how much money I had. I told 
him I had just received a post-office order for 
three pounds. He said, ‘you can have the 
loan of two or three pounds now, or come to 





our service. I have long wished to do this, 
and Mr. Copestake [the son of his old partner] 
willingly joins me in giving away between 
thirty-five and forty thousand pounds out) 
of our private money, to our old servants. ' 





me when you have finished your three pounds.’ 
He next asked if I had dined. I answered 
‘yes.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘Cumberland lads can 
always take two dinners; follow me.’ He led 
the way through the warchouse to a private 
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room, where I dined again. When leaving 
me, he said, ‘ Any time you are passing, come 
in and dine with the young men.’” 

After his young friends had obtained situa 
tions, he continued to look after them. He 
took down their names and addresses in a 
special red book, and repeatedly asked them 
to dine with him. There are repeated entries 
in his diary to the following effect :— 

“ Dined twenty-two of the boys that I have 
got situations for. I never forget that I had 
no one to invite me to their homes when | 
first came to London.”’ 

Another feature in Geo. Moore’s character 
was his extensive distribution of religious 
books. He ordered them by the hundred and 
thousand, to give to his young men and to 
send to the home missionaries through the 
country. Asan illustration of this, one entry 
in his diary says: “ Bought 752 of M’ Cheyne’s 
Memoirs, and 500 of Bonar’s Way of Peace. 
Gave them to each of our young people, and 
to the country-town missionaries. I am al- 
ways watering other people’s vineyards. Let 
me not neglect my own!” He circulated the 
Bible far and wide. He sent thousands of 
copies to Camberland, to be distributed among 
the people. He distributed it through the 
lower parts of London by the hands of the 
City Missionaries. He made presents of it 
to his young men and women, to his porters 
and to the poor people whom he entertained. 
He tried to introduce it into the bed-rooms of 
every first-class hotel in Paris. He succeeded 
in ten cases; but failed in three. His biogra- 

her says, he was perpetually giving books. 

Ie sometimes had as many books on hand as 
would stock a bookseller’s shop. During the 


last year of his life he sent out seventeen thoa- 


sand British Workman's Almanacs. 

One of the entries in his diary is as follows: 
“Again I went out amongst the poor with 
the missionary, and relieved them. Such 
dreadful filth, rags and poverty!” Many 
thought it undignified on the part of a rich 
city merchant to go about amongst ragged 
and filthy people; amongst thieves, tramps 
and vagrants. He himself said, he felt that 
nothing could reach to the depth of human 
misery, or heal such sorrow as their's, but 
the love of Jesus—the Good Shepherd who 
yearned over them with infinite pity, and had 
given His life for the sheep. 
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For “The Friend.” 
William Penn’s Travels in Holland and Germany, 
in 1677, 

In a recent number of the “ Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography,” pub- 
lished by the Historical Society of Penna., is 
a paper by Oswald Seidensticker, Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
above subject. Its object is to show that, 
“short as that journey was, it had a very 
potent influence on the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania, preparing the way for an immigra- 
tion, that rapidly filled the wooded hills and 
fertile valleys of the youngcolony with thrifty 
farmers, and gave to the population of our 
State features of a peculiar mould. In fact, 
that journey, far from needing the accidental 
circumstance of date for rising into promi- 
nence, has an independent interest of its own, 
that entitles it at any time to careful con- 
sideration.” 

As many of the facts brought to light by 
this pains-taking writer are interesting, we 
extract some of the more striking of them. 

In this journey, undertaken in the Seventh 
month, 1677, William Penn’s companions 
were ‘‘ George Fox, Robert Barclay, George 
Keith, George Watts, John Farly, William 
Talleoat, Isabella Yeomans (Geo. Fox's step- 
daughter), and Elizabeth Keith. 

“There is no question but that in both 
countries, and notably so in Germany, the 
doctrine and peculiar habits of the Friends 
met with a strongly-marked antipathy. The 
word Quaker, sufficiently reproachful in Eng- 
land, had been adopted in Germany as an 
epithet designating the very acme of wild 
fanaticism, unsoundness in religion, and dar- 
ing innovation. For once, the clergy, the 
civil government, and the mob were in unison, 
all assailing what they gracefully termed the 
Quaker abomination. When a Lutheran ora 
Calvinist was to be denounced for not strictly 
keeping within the beaten track, the most 
damaging reproach that could be hurled 
against him was that he was no better than 
a Quaker. The very titles of the books which 
appeared at that period betray the acrimo- 
nious temper that pervades them.” 

William Penn and his companions “landed 
on the 26th of that month in Briel, a seaport 
of Holland, and were there met by several old 
friends, of whom the journal names Aaron 
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the country, of the people and their ways. 
But in vain do we look in the traveller’s note- 
book for information of a secular character, 
remarks on architecture, national peculiari- 
ties, government, improvements, scenery, and 
the like. He had only one object in view, the 
spread of his faith, all other interests were 
sunk, as it were, below his horizon. Holland, 
it may be briefly stated, was at that time 
prominent for its prowess of war, its maritime 
enterprise, its art-culture, and learning. After 
passing through a long series of bloody con- 
tests, it had just sustained a war against tho 
combined forces of England and France ; with 
the former peace was concluded in 1674, with 
the latter hostilities continued while the pre- 
liminaries of a treaty were being discussed at 
Nimuegen. At the head of the government 
stood William IIL., by the revolution of 1672 
Stadtholder of Holland; he had in this very 
year espoused Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
York, thus paviog his way to the English 
throne. 

“While Penn is silent on the affairs of the 
world, he apprises us of an event that soon 
after his arrival occurred at Amsterdam, and 
which in the history of the Friends, unques- 
tionably, was of great importance—the hold. 
ing of a General Meeting. 

“In Amsterdam a congregation of Friends 
had been in existence since 1657, the year in 
which William Ames converted Jacob Wil- 
liamson Sewel, and his wife, Judith Zinspen- 
ning. Other Quaker missionaries from Eng- 
land, John Stubbs, Wm. Caton, John Higgins, 
Stephen Crisp, and Benjamin Furly, who 
visited Holland shortly after, co-operated 
with Ames in gaining proselytes. Small so- 
cieties sprang up in Rotterdam, Leyden, Haar- 
lem, Alkmaar, Utrecht, and other towns. At 
length a general meeting was called, and Wil- 
liam Penn, with Fox, Barclay, &., had come 
purposely to attend it, and to lend their aid 
in effecting an organization. In the first ses- 
jsion (2 August), the establishment of monthly, 
jquarterly, and yearly meetings was deter- 
jmined on, the time for holding them was 
fixed, questions of discipline and jurisdiction 
were considered and settled. In the Select 
Meeting, held the evening of the next day, 
rules on marriage, printing, collections, and 
disbursements were adopted. To the Yearly 
Meeting at Amsterdam, not only the Friends 


It was not only money, but thought and|Sonneman, Benjamin Furly, 8. Johnson, and|of Holland, but also those in the Palatinate, 


sympathy, he gave to these afflicted people. 


| Vettekeuken. 


B. Furly was an English- 


|Hamburg, Liibeck, and Frederickstadt (a 


The poor and the destitute were constantly |man, doing business in Rotterdam, perhaps a|town in Holstein), were to send delegates. 
in his mind. He could not sleep for thinking | brotherof John Furly, who belonged to Penn’s | Thus the system of Meetings, the most simple 
about them. The weary eyes of the hungry |party. He had joined the Society of Friends and democratic that can be devised for the 
children haunted him. in Rotterdam, and became subsequently very |government of religious socicties, was to be 
(To be concluded.) useful to Penn as agent for the sale of Penn-|extended over the Continent in the same man- 
‘ pos sylvania lands. The name Vettekeuken, also, ner as it had been introduced in Eogland, and 
I entreated them to turn their minds to\is found in the account of the first emigration |other English-speaking countries. We can- 
Christ, the inward Teacher—the Teacher sent|from Germany. When Francis Daniel Pas-|not help noticing here, how much superior 
of God to teach them the way of life and salva- ‘torius, in 1683, came to Rotterdam, he took |the Friends were as organizers to other sects 
tion; and then signified to them that our|lodgings at the house of bis friend Mariecke |that struggled into existence.” 
directing them to turn their minds inwardly|Vettekeuken, and was met there by Benj.| ‘The harsh treatment to which the Quakers 
to Christ was not to take them off from the/Furly, Jacob Tellner, and others. of Dantzick were subjected, had been the oc- 
Holy Scriptures, or faith in Christ mero, “By way of Leyden the travellers, accom-|casion of Penn’s consolatory letter written in 
as outwardly. Though we press men to be-|panied by Jah Roelof, Jan Arents, and Jan|1673: hence it was but natural that they 
lieve in the light and to walk in the light, |Claus, went to Haarlem, where they attended |turned to him for advice, when their wrongs 
yet we do not declare that, as though they|a meeting consisting of Friends and Menno- |continued unabated. The petition to John 
could do it of their own will or power, but that|nites. On the 2d of August, the party, in- Sobieski, drawn up in the name of his suffer- 
they ought to look to and wait upon Christ | creased by some Friends of Haarlem, Alkmaar, jing brethren, is couched in that fearless, plain, 
for ability so to do. God hath provided a and Emden, arrived in Amsterdam, the famous ‘and impressive language, which has the true 
means sufficient for the salvation of men, and' metropolis of Holland. Fain would we hear|stamp of a manly soul. ‘Ze style c’est V-homme.’ 
this means is Christ Jesus, the one Mediator from Penn how that busy mart of the world, After giving a succinct account of the belief of 
between God and men, the great and alone the Venice of the North, impressed him, what | the Friends, and their reasons for separating 
sacrifice of propitiation.— Richard Claridge. ‘he had to say on the political complexion of from the Church, the petition thus addresses 





the king: ‘O king! When did the trae re- 
ligion persecute? When did the true Church 
offer violence for religion? Were not her 
weapons prayers, tears, and patience? Did 
not Jesus conquer by those weapons, and van- 
quish cruelty by suffering? Can clubs and 
staves, swords and prisons, and banishments 
reach the soul, convert the heart, or convince 
the understanding of man?’ Very opportune 
allusion is also made to the tolerant principles 
of Stephen, one of Sobieski’s predecessors on 
the throne of Poland (1576-1586), whom Penn 
quotes as saying: ‘I am king of men, not of 
consciences ; king of bodies, not of souls.’ 

“ What the valiant king thought of Penn’s 
missive is not recorded. That religious op- 
inions conscientiously held should not be in- 
terfered with, restrained, or punished by the 
State, was an idea far in advance of the age, 
and the reasons that Penn puts forward for 
toleration, clear and forcible though they are, 
have even. to the present not found general 
recognition. 

“And now, on the 6th of August, the 
Friends, who had set out together from Eng- 
land, separated at Amsterdam; George Fox, 
with others of the party, went to Emden, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Frisia; Penn, accom- 
panied by’ Keith, Barclay, and Furly, took 
the boat to Nacrden, and then the stage-coach 
to Herford in Westphalia, to pay a visit to 
Princess Elizabeth Stuart, niece of Charles I. 

“The abbey at Herford (Herwerden), found- 
ed about a thousand years ago, by a grandson 
of Wittekind, was under exclusive imperial 
jurisdiction, a privilege, which the town itself 
had lost by the peace of Westphalia, when it 
was annexed to the Electorate of Branden- 
barg. To the abbey still clung certain tradi- 
tional attributes of sovereignty, the shadow 
of a court, consisting of a few hereditary dig- 
nitaries and other honors, more ornamental 
than exalted. Elizabeth, who had been solemn- 
ly invested as Abbess in 1667, was one of the 
most remarkable women of her age. She was 
born Dec. 26, 1618, the year when the war 
that proved so calamitous to her house broke 
out, being the oldest daughter of Frederick 
V., Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who in 1619 
accepted the crown of Bohemia, and, soon 
after, lost in consequence of the unfortunate 
battle of Prague, not only the newly-conferred 
dignity, but also his hereditary throne in 
Heidelberg. 

“Thus Elizabeth had from infancy a share 
in the sad disappointments of her parents. 
The earlier years of her childhood she spent, 
in company of two of her brothers, with her 
grandmother, Juliana, the widowed Electress 
of Brandenburg and mother of Frederick Wil- 
liam, the Great Elector; when she was ten 
years old, she joined her parents in the Hague, 
and, naturally averse to frivolous pastimes, 
pursued the severer studies of mathematics 
and philosophy with eminent success.” 

(To be continued.) 
Selected. 

To habituate children from their early in- 
fancy to silence and attention, is of the greatest 
advantage to them, not only as a preparative 
to their advancement in religious life ; but as 
the ground work of a well cultivated under. 
standing. We are almost the only professors 
of Christianity who acknowledge the use of 
this absolutely necessary introduction to Chris- 
tian knowledge and Christian practice. To 
have the active minds of children early put 
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under a kind of restraint, to be accustomed to 
turn their attention from external objects, and 
habituated to a degree of abstracted quiet, is 
a matter of great consequence and lasting 
benefit to them. To this they are inured in 
our assemblies, and to sit in silence with 
decency and composare: though it cannot be 
supposed their young and active minds are 
always engaged as they ought to be; yet to 
be accustomed thus to quietness, and initiated 
to curb and restrain the sallies of their youth- 
fal dispositions, is no small point gained 
towards fixing a habit of patience and recol- 
lection, and a regard to decorum, which sel- 
dom forsakes those who have been properly 
instructed in this entrance to the School of 
Wisdom, during the residue of their days. 


From “The British Friend.” 
Man’s Salvation God’s Work. 

“Serious thoughts for the thoughtful, that 
they may still further consider in the fear 
of God, what is herein written, and that the 
inconsiderate may be led to consider from 
whence the issues of life do flow, and so beled 
to prostrate themselves in spirit before God.” 
Sach was the foundation of all the testi- 

monies of Friends at their rise, and such must 
remain the great distinguishing testimony of 
the Society, or, in the very nature of things, 
they must speedily, as a people, pass away, 
as having no place in God’s economy. To 
everything there is a purpose, so in propor- 
tion as the true import of our position as in- 
dividuals or as a people is lost, must weak- 
ness and blindness be our lot, until in the con- 
fusion into which we are brought we are lost 
in the mass, and our testimony to our God 
and for the world is lost also, and the ques- 
tion then asked, Where are we? 

That the great testimony of the Society is 
not understood by many of its members is a 
matter that seems too evident, and that many 
who have undertaken to point out the cause 
of our weakness as a people, have themselves 
far from rightly understood that cause, simply 
from their having so little experimentally 
known what was the secret of the strength 
of those principles as propagated by the first 
Friends. God’s work in man in order to his 
salvation, and the turning of men’s minds to 
this work was their and is our great mission 
as a people, if we are still to hold our place 
in the visible Church of Christ upon earth. 
For however true it is that the Church has 
to bear testimony to the work of Christ, as 
finished externally to us, the still greater and 
all important testimony is to the effect of 
that work wrought in the soul; that it is that 
is paramount to the well-being, vitality, and 
growth of the individual, and consequently of 
the Church. 

Many were, and still are, the forms of man’s 
devising to keep religion alive in the mind of 
man, but our great testimony is this, that as 
all true religion alone can spring from God, 
so He alone by his Spirit can maintain that 
which He Himself has created; hence our 
dependent condition as men and creatures, 
and our necessity to wait in humble depend. 
ence, upon the dictates of the Spirit in our 
daily life and conversation. For as the spirit 
of a man alone understandeth the things of a 
man, so the spirit of God alone can unfold to 
man the things of God. 

The work of God in man is first to unsettle, 
to wound, to undo, before the great Healer 
can restore, comfort, or bind up. Man’s mind 


in the fall is separated from God, and con. 
sequently is not subject to the law of God, 
nor indeed can be. The first effect of this 
unsettlement, by whatever means it may have 
pleased God to use, is to bring man to an in. 
ward prostration of soul before God, whom 
he hath offended, and to make the sinner sen. 
sible he has no hope but in God’s mercy, 
Thus it is that the Saviour is revealed an Al- 
mighty Helper, and the returning prodigal is 
made to feel his salvation is all of God, and, 
having entered into the Holy of Holies by 
the blood or life of Christ revealed unto him, 
therein and thereby makes covenant with 
God, if He will be with him, giving him food 
for his soul as well as for his body, and will 
clothe Him by his Spirit inwardly as well ag 
his body outwardly, then will God be his God, 
and he will follow wheresoever He is pleased 
to lead. This is entering into the condition 
of a true spiritual worshipper, even such as 
our Saviour said the Father seeks to worship 
Him, those who do so in spirit and in truth. 

This has been and is the great teaching of 
Friends, being truly old Christianity revived; 
that God through Christ is the spring whence 
all good comes to man, and that man as man 
is powerless to effect any good as to bis own 
or bis fellow’s salvation, unaided by the Spirit 
of the Lord. So that all man’s works fall to 
the ground, however good, unless prompted 
by the Spirit of Him, who is Lord of beaven 
and earth. Hence the weakness of man’s 
works and the little good they effect, because 
so little is the offspring of the child-like nature 
which is begotten of God. The self-denial 
that is essential and pleasing to God is that 
which removes both inwardly and outwardly 
whatever hinders our coming into perfect 
subjection to the Divine will. To walk thus 
before God is to worship God in spirit and 
with trath in the inward parts—in short, is 
being a true Friend, as well as a living Chris- 
tian, because man’s dead works are done 
away; such being dead to the world, but 
alive in Christ through the Spirit. Here isa 
true looking-glass for us to bebold ourselves 
in, and by which we may know whether we 
are bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit, yea 
or nay; for such as are led by the Spirit of 
God they are the Sons of God, and not every 
one who saith ‘“‘ Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in Heaven.” 

Friends, if faithful to their principles, centre 
the people in an entire dependence upon God, 
and a wholehearted and willing obedience to 
the dictates.of his Holy Spirit in the heart; 
and as God is the author of this the great 
work of man’s salvation, so it is He, the Al- 
mighty One, by His Son and Spirit’s work in 
the heart that can alone carry on, and ulti- 
mately perfect and complete it; hence the 
necessity for the individual mind to wait, 
watch, and pray for continual presorvation. 
The mind so kept grows vigorous in the fear, 
love, and service of God ; it knows God to be 
its habitation and dwelling place. The Bible 
to such is a precious treasure, but the Spirit 
stands first, inasmuch as these know that it 
is only by the Spirit and its teaching they 
can rightly comprehend the truths contained 
in that treasure-house. 

It is the great mission of the Church to 
leaven the world and to gather out therefrom, 
but how can that be otherwise than by our 
first knowing the leavening power of Christ 
in our own hearts, bringing us into subjection 
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to God in all things. For we are called to 
lead, even as we are called to follow. It is 
our duty to follow Christ; it is also our duty 
to lead by precept and example to Christ. 


body of his aunt out of the cabin, and convey|ther or the daughter? What instruction has 
it to Buffalo, Captain Wilkins discovered the|ever been given the young girl about looking 
disabled vessel drifting down the lake, and |out for the beginning of evil in her wardrobe ? 
after coming alongside, Capt. Wm. Henton,|Has she been taught to darn or mend every 
That which His Spirit leads out of, our ex-/then first mate of the Peacock, boarded the|rent or rip the first possible instant after it 
ample should lead none into, or we become|wreck and made search. The schooner lay|was discovered, and to do it neatly ? 

transgressors, and accountable to God for the}upon her side, and to all appearances, was} Oh, no! 


There are far too many young 
souls of others. To call all unto a subjection 


full of water. A pole was employed, and it|girls from whom the most rigorous applica- 
to God, so as to know the government of our-| was supposed every part of the cabin wasjtion to fanciful accomplishments is exacted, 
selves, and of the Church to be laid upon His|touched, and as no object in the shape of a|whose mothers have never taught them to 
shoulders, whose right it is to rule and reign,|human body was felt, the conclusion was|sew decently, if at all. When the mothers 
is both ancient and new, and will admit of no|reached that the remains had floated out of|of these young ladies were girls of ten or 
counterfeit. Let all come to honest self-ex-|the cabin into the lake; hence further search |twelve, they would have been ashamed to 
amination in this matter. What works, let}was given up. Two days afterward Captain|have had no more practical knowledge, or 
us ask ourselves, are wrought in God, and by | Appleby came down with a vessel with facili-|have proved themselves such utterly worth- 
His power and Spirit! O what a stripping|ties to right the schooner and tow her into|less members of the home circle. Why should 
would this bring us into, and what an empty-|the nearest port, the drowned woman’s son|they defraud and dwaff their own children ? 
ing of our hearts before God! such a rending|being along to assist in the recovery of the|It is not a very remote period to look back to, 
of the heart, instead of the garments, as would |body. The vessel was finally righted, and|when if mothers had permitted their daugh- 
indeed lead to a true turning to the Lord, who|when the cabin door had nearly reached a|ters to enter womanhood ignorant of domestic 
would then, indeed, have mercy upon us, and/|level position, the woman walked through |arts, or unable to keep their own garments in 
would still abundantly pardon. Would there |the water and came up the stairs upon deck.|proper order, they would be thought incom- 
not then be felt a renewal of power from on|She was caught by Capt. Appleby and sup-|petent to have the charge of children, deati- 
high to work for His name, and who will be} ported, while her son wept and the sailors|tute of that affection, that seeks the present 
served, honored, and adored by a holy people.|screamed. Five days and nights had she|best good of those committed to their charge, 
Such may we become in His hand, but if un-|been in the water, while a portion of the/and is anxious to secure their future pros- 
faithful and unwilling, God will raise up those, |time she was up to her arm pits. She could |perity.—Christian Union. 

comparable to the stones of the street, who!not lie down, and what sleep she got was in| — 
shall give glory to His name by bringing forth ithat position, and all the food she had was a 














fruit meet for repentance. solitary cracker and a raw onion, which float- THE FRIEND. 
CuarLes W. Tomson. /ed on the water. She stated that after the} —— sosiaias (thntinielnadnititiaidiatiaeliateals 
Stoke Newington, 9th mo. 1878. vessel capsized and was abandoned by the ELEVENTH MONTH 16. 1878. 
a crew, she found herself alone in water waist Sis i a a 
A Wonderful Eseape. deep. The cabin door was open, but the flood 


A correspondent of the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch| was two feet above it, and the sea made con-| There has recently been held in this city a 
gives the following account of a remarkable |stant changes in her position. When Cap-|convention of Unitarians, attended by promi- 
rescue which was accomplished on Lake Erie, |tain Wilkins stopped she could hear the board-|nent members of that body from different 
forty-five years ago: ing party talk and walk on the vessel, and,|partsof the country. How far the essays and 

“In the autumn of 1833 Captain Gilman |although she used her voice to the utmost to speeches that were delivered, expressed the 
Appleby, of Conneaut, Ohio, was captain and |attract attention, she could not make them |sentiments of others than their authors, does 
part owner of the schooner New Connecticut.|hear. She saw the pole thrust into the cabin |not clearly appear. Probably all present did 
A steamboat was then being built at Con-|door by Captain Henton, and asked if ras in some of the utterances. 
neaut (the North America,) of which Captain could hold on to it and be pulled out, but no The first essay was entitled, “ The new 
Appleby had charge, and was for many years answer came, the captain hearing no noise {criticism of the Old Testament ;” and from 
her master. An aunt of his, then residing at/other than the splashing of the water, and the report printed in the Public Ledger of this 
Black Rock, below Buffalo, was at Erie on a| having not the remotest idea that the woman |city, we infer, that it denies to the writings 


° ’ : a f S * a) ay i 
visit, staying with a brother, who was then|was there, -alive or dead.” of the Old Testament any claim to revelation 
a resident of the town. The lady went to aes ciateaaii ar prophetic character; and asserts that the 
Conneaut in company with a nephew to visit ‘irst Useful—then Ornamental.—“A_ girl|method of criticism advocated in the essay 


her brother there. After remaining for some| who can put on a square patch, may not be . does not leave one stone of the popular con- 
time she became exceedingly anxious to get so accomplished as one who can work a green |ception on another; but from the widespread 
home. Captain Appleby, who was busy with | worsted dog on a yellow ground, but she is|ruin it builds up again, with slow patience 
the steamboat, endeavored to dissuade his/|of far more real value in the community.” and indomitable resolve, another and a better. 
aunt from taking the home journey until he| It is possible that in olden times too much The doctrine of the vicarious atonement of 
should be going out with his vessel, when he|stress was laid on the importance of teaching |our Saviour, or that the forgiveness of our 
would take her home. His efforts in that! girls to mend and darn so exquisitely that it|sins is through the merits of His sacrifice, was 
direction, however, were wnavailing, and he would be difficult, almost impossible to dis- stated to be the real point at issue between 
had her taken on board the schooner to go to|cover that there had been any necessity for|trae and false Christianity, compared with 
Buffalo in charge of the crew. The vessel|the labor; but if there was any error in|Which “‘the doctrines of the Trinity, of the 
being light, and the time of the year August, |teaching and exacting such perfect work, it|Deity of the Saviour, of the place and eter- 
the captain bad entire confidence in the abili-| was a fault “that leaned to virtue’s side,’ |nality of punishment, and of the peculiar in- 
ty of the crew to manage the craft and land|and beyond all comparison better than the |8piration of the Bible, have ceased to - of 
his relative safe at her destination. Every-|wretched “botching” to be found on the rai-|practical importance. _We suppose that Uni- 
thing passed off quietly until after the vessel|ment of some—of many—of the girls of the |tarians generally unite in the ene this 
had passed Erie, when a sudden squall struck|present day. Laundresses that wash for|doctrine of the atonement, and that this cir- 
and rolled her over upon her side, when she|school-girls, could make strange revelations ;cumstance draws a dividing line between them 
nearly filled with water, but continued tol|of neglect of garments and careless repairs,|and other Christians. ; i 
float. The crew, loosening the vessel’s yawl,|were not their lips sealed through fear of is “ What we want,” said -_ of the spea - 
jumped in, and pulled for the shore, leaving losing good customers. is the faith in a living God, not ane ut 
the woman in the cabin, as they supposed,} When a broken stitch is allowed to go un- close to us and within us.” The ae ee 
drowned. The party landed at or near Port-|cared for, until it has become a hole so large festation of the Holy Spirit to the soul 0 fhe 
land, Chautauqua County, N. Y., and made/that the stocking cannot be longer worn with- through our Lord Jesus Christ, Sakae 0 — 
their way, as best they could, back to Con-|out some repairs, it is then drawn up in an |fundamental doctrines of the an as a 
neaut. Three days after the accident, Cap-|ugly bunch—hard enough to blister the feet|lieved by the Society of Friends; and so ee 
tain Wilkins, of the steamboat William Pea-|—instead of being nicely darned; or when -as the sentence above quoted inculcates a be- 











‘cock, in coming down from Detroit, was be-|a tear or rip on a dress or under-garment is lief therein, we believe it is consistent with 


sought by Captain Appleby to board the|pulled together with thread coarse enough to the teaching of our Saviour and his apostles. 
wreck, if he saw it, and if possible get the injure the fabric, who is to blame—the mo- It was largely the mission of the first mem- 






bers of our Society to call the attention of the 
people to the indwelling Spirit of Christ, as 
that which mast lead all in the way of salva- 
tion, must wash, purify and redeem from sin 
and corruption, and prepare them for ad- 
mission to the Heavenly Kingdom. But 
while they and the modern Unitarians appear 
to be one in sentiment as regards this most 
precious and practical doctrine, the Society 
of Friends differs from these, in receiving in 
simple faith the scripture testimony as to the 
Divinity, atonement and mediation of the Son 
of God; and further declares that these great 
truths were confirmed to their minds by the 
openings of the Spirit within them which did 
bear witness to their reality, and gave them 
a living faith in their verity. 

We can readily conceive, that one who at- 
tempts to bring these deep and mysterious 
subjects under the control of his intellectual 
powers, and to make his own reason the 
standard by which to judge of spiritual mat- 
ters, will very probably become confused and 
darkened, and may end in rejecting some of 
the most solid and substantial truths. Our 
Saviour himself rendered thanks unto God, 
“ because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” And the Apostle Paul declared to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘'The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him: neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

Here is the place where we believe many 
well-meaning persons have erred. They have 
felt within them the strivings of the Spirit of 
God convincing them of sin, and causing them 
to feel that they are unfit to dwell with puri- 
fied spirits in the presence of a holy God. 
But instead of simply yielding to these Hea- 
venly visitations, and in humility and faith 
fulness following them to the foot of the 
cross, they have trusted too much to their 
own intellects.to guide them in religious 
things, and thus have erred from the faith. 
We are confirmed in the belicf that this has 
been the case, from observing to how large 
an extent, where Unitarianism has prevailed, 
it has been among the more educated classes 
of the community; in whom the conscious- 
ness of possessing trained and developed in- 
tellects is most likely to produce an undue 
dependence on these possessions. Such re 
sults are nothing new. Paul declared nearly 
2000 years ago, that the world “by wisdom 
knew not God ;” that “the Greeks seek after 
wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, * * 
unto the Greeks foolishness ;” that “my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power: that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God.” 

The error of those who direct their atten- 
tion solely to the outward coming and offer- 
ing of our Saviour, and who expect salvation 
as a result of that, without knowing Him to 
accomplish His work of purification by his 
Spirit in the heart, is equally dangerous with 
that to which we have above referred. It was 
a frequent concern of our early Friends to 
guard their hearers against this delusion. Ed- 
ward Burrough in his tract entitled ‘‘The 
everlasting Gospel of repentance and remis- 
sion of sins,” says, “All that will be saved 
must be sanctified, cleansed and purified from 
all unrighteousness by the Spirit and Word of 
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God, whereby every heart must be madeclean.” 
“It is not enough [to bring] unto eternal life 
only to believe that there was such a one as 
Christ and that He did and spoke such and 
such things at a distance without you; for 
many may makea belief and profession of this, 
and yet perish ; but Him that was, of whom you 
read without you, must you receive and wit- 
ness within you.” He further declares, “There 
is no other Christ Jesus but He which lighteth 
every man that comes into the world with 
the true Light; and except this Christ Jesus 
is revealed by the Spirit of the Father within, 
salvation is not received by him.” 


From a letter subsequently received from 
the same Friend that wrote the one from 
which we gave an extract in our 12th num- 
ber relating to the action of the London depu- 
tation and the ‘smaller body” in Western 
Yearly Meeting, we take the following. He 
states that he had no expectation that any 
part of his former letter would be made public. 

Though the more detailed and explicit state- 
ment thus furnished does not materially vary 
the impression given by the former one, we 
believe it best to publish it; being very de- 
sirous that no inaccuracies in reference to 
such matters should be found in our columns, 
without correction.—Ebs. 

“T was not quite explicit enough in giving 
the story of the visit and labors of the London 
deputation. After they had gone through 
their suplementary remarks in the meeting 
granted them, near the close they informed 
Friends that they did not wish any reply from 
us. None was made. As they were about 


taking their leave it was remarked by one of 


our Friends, that judging from their remarks 
it was evident they were laboring under mis- 
apprehension in regard to the causes that had 
led to the position we now occupied; and 
asked if they would be willing to grant us 
another interview, in order that we might 
have the opportunity of correcting them. To 
this they consented. Accordingly at a con- 
ference of our members the nomination of a 
few Friends was approved to mect with them. 
In that interview we pressed the privilege of 
bringing our grievances to view; then it was 
when they refused to hear us, and said they 
could not go behind the instructions of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. This was said more than 
once. 

We did not ask them to go into an exam- 
ination of the subject in meeting when all our 
members were present ; neither did they ask 
for the appointment of a committee. 

There was no official action taken by our 
Yearly Meeting in regard to their visit.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Fire Marshal of Philadelphia 
reports the whole number of fires during the year, 650; 
of these 380 resulted from carelessness; 78 accidental ; 
8 from incendiarism. The total loss is estimated at 
$718,518; the insurance on which amounts to $5,025,- 
585. The Superintendent of the Police and Fire Alarm 
Telegraph, reports 186,542 messages were transmitted, 
by means of which 746 persons were restored to their 
friends ; 2362 lost children restored to their parents ; 
8840 messages relating to fires were sent ; 6042 relating 
to lost property. 

In the House of Correction there were received dur- 
ing the year 7,523 inmates; of this number 2,200 were 
self-commitments. The population of the Almshouse 
is 3,781. 

A very destructive fire occurred at Cape May, N. J., 
on the 9th inst. Nine hotels, twenty-one cottages, about 
1000 bath houses, and Denizot’s pier were burned. The 
estimated loss is about #500,000. 

On the 5th inst. elections were held in thirty States 


for members of Congress, and in a number of them for 
State officers. The results show Republican gains in 
the North, but Democratic gains in some of the Southern 
States. The next Congress will probably be Demo. 
cratic in both branches. The Senate will consist of 42 
Democrats, 33 Republicans, and 1 Independent. The 
House 153 Democrats, 133 Republicans, and 7 Na. 
tionals. 

The Commissioner of Patents, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, has issued an order pro- 
viding that the fee of $25, required by law for the regis- 
tration of trade marks, shall hereafter be payable in two 
instalments—the first of $10, on the filing of the patent, 
and the remainder when the registration is granted. 

In response to a circular issued by the Board of 
Health of New Orleans, physicians have reported 1500 
cases of yellow fever treated by them during the epi- 
demic, not previously reported. It is estimated there 
have been 40,000 cases during the past four months, in 
New Orleans and vicinity. The report for last week 
shows 11 new cases in New Orleans, 35 in Mobile, 9 in 
Chattanooga, and 33 deaths in Memphis. 

The total amount of subscriptions forwarded through 
the anthorities of the various cities and their commit 
tees, is $1,320,000. This sum is exclusive of private 
religious and society contributions. From foreign coun- 
tries $39,000 have been received. 

Thirty ocean steamships were stated to be in port at 
New Orleans last week, with a sufficient aggregate ton- 
nage for 250,000 bales of cotton. ~ 

The mortality last week numbered 275, For the 
year the health officer reports the general sanitary con- 
dition of the city to have been unusually good. Darin, 
the year there were 18,279 births, 6,147 marriages, an 
16,004 deaths. 

Markets, &c.—Gold 1003. U.S. sixes 1881, 108}; 
do. 5’s, 1053; 4} per cents, 1043; 4 per cents, 100}. 

Cotton.—Sales are reported at 93a 9§ cts. per pound 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts, in barrels, and standard 
white 9 cts. for export, and 11} a 12 cts. for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra $4.50 for medium and $4.75 
for choice; western, $4.75 for medium, and $5.25 for 
fancy. Patent and other high grades, $6 a $8, as to 
quality. 

Grain—Wheat market is quiet. Red, $1.02 a $1.03}; 
amber, $1.03 a $1.05 ; white, $1.06. Corn, 47 a 50 ets, 
Oats, mixed, 26 a 27 cts., and white, 28 a 33 ets. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull, but prices remain about the 
same. Good Penna. and western steers brought 5}a@ 
5} cts. per pound. Sheep, 3 a 4} cts. per pound as to 
condition. Hogs, 4 a 5 cts. per pound. 

Forre1GN.—The subscriptions in Glasgow to the fund 
for the relief of the City of Glasgow Bank shareholders, 
amounted on the 11th to £93,000, and in Edinburgh 
£27,000. 

A parliamentary paper, recently issued, shows that 
pauperism is increasing and crime diminishing in Eng- 
land. There are one and a half per cent. more paupers 
now than last year, an increase due to the depression 
of trade, as it is confined to the north, the metropolis 
showing a decrease. In regard to crime, it is shown 
there were fewer sentences for penal servitude recorded 
than in any year on record, except 1873. 

Ten years ago over one million of acres were devoted 
to potato culture in freland ; now only about 870,000 
acres are thus employed. The decrease is attributed to 
the great uncertainty attending the crop, and to new 
methods of foraging cattle. 

Telegrams from northern and eastern Europe, an- 
nounce heavy snow falls. The Appenines and Black 
Forest are covered, and the Swiss passes are blocked 
with snow. In France the rivers are very high. 

The coming sugar crop in Cuba promises to be ex- 
cellent. It is estimated that the yield will reach 700,- 
000 tons. 


Drep, on the 4th of the 9th month, 1878, PENELOPE 
Situ, in the 89th year of her age, a beloved member 
of Upper Springfield Monthly and Mansfield Particular 
Meeting, Burlington Co., N. J. 

——, on the 3rd of 11th month, 1878, Enos P. 
ELDRIDGE, in the 32nd year of his age, son of Reuben 
and Lydia Eldridge, a member of Whiteland Particular 
and Goshen Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Penna. 
It was the concern of this dear young Friend, to lead 
“a clean and blameless life.’ He said, “I have en- 
deavored to ‘keep a conscience void of offence,” &es 
“this has been a life time work with me, not the work 
of a day.” “It is by grace we are saved,” &.; and 
again, “I am a firm believer in the religion of Jesus.” 





